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nating currents for distribution by means of what they
called secondary generators (now called transformers), and
that was^Ee^sFartui'g^'point of the great development of
the ;alternating-current system. All of us who knew any-
thing at all about the practical application of electricity,
knew that the induction coil was necessarily the most in-
efficient transformer of energy possible, and we also thought
we knew that there were other objections to the use of al-
ternating currents, which would make their commercial
use wholly impracticable. It required the combination of
an erratic Frenchman, Gaulard, as an inventor, and a sporty
Englishman, Gibbs, as a financial backer, to make the neces-
sary experiments, to show that that.was not necessarily so,
and it required a man of wide vision and adequate resources
for making his dreams come true, like Mr. Westinghouse,
to introduce the alternating-current system into the wide
field it was destined to occupy." No one knows just when
Westinghouse began to think of the immense results to
flow from the transformation of voltage and current; but
it is certain that very early he appreciated that the limita-
tions of the low-voltage direct-current system might be
overcome by such transformation. He foresaw quite clearly
a broad field for electric power, and this was the vision of
which we often speak.

As regards Gaulard and Gibbs, the impression conveyed
by Mr. Curtis is neither just nor adequate. Gibbs speaks
of Gaulard as a "talented young Frenchman," as he un-
doubtedly was. It is true, however, that he died insane.
Gibbs may have been sporty; he was a "good sport," and
he lost his fortune like a man. Neither of them was an
electrical engineer. Gibbs says he "conceived the idea
that it would be a great step, if it should be possible, to
convey an electric current capable of lighting a small in-